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M4sr3 AVELING 

A TALE OF THE ILOCANO 
COUNTRY 

GV/^UDDLED over desks hewn from the 
_ II nara groves of Fernandina, my third 
year high school hoys are speeding 
to the finish of the daily catechism drill. 

In the light of modern school appoint- 
ments, what a scene for the regency inspec- 
tor! To my right is the lone window, lat- 
ticed with iron bars. No fairy casement 
this, opening out onto fairy lands forlorn! 

The vision it reveals is confined to the 
prosaic Plaza Burgos, the agora for all the 
quidnuncs of a municipality that was al- 
ready ancient when it was first espied by 
Salcedo from his Spanish caravels. 

Above my head are worm-eaten rafters 
and the webs of ever spinning spiders. On 
the white-washed walls pistol shots: fired 
from close range and from every angle have 
left their gashes, eloquent memorials of '98 
and the American army of occupation. 
Heavy fiag stones pave the floor. Just a 
score of years ago these same stones echoed 
to the nervous stamp of the famed cavalry 
ponies of Ilocos, as, champing at the bit, 
they winnied for the open and their fellows 
in the fray. 

"Caramba, Dios mio!" Our survey is 
rudely interrupted. 
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A sudden snap of graphite was accom- 
panied by this euphonic but futile apostro- 
phe to the unfavoring god of luck, with a 
general chuckle of commiseration for the 
victim. 

Avelino, however, with his left hand firm- 
ly clutching the desk, bends low to the 
right like a jockey from his saddle; then, 
using the stone pavement as a file, he rasps 
and planes the broken pencil point. A final 
spurt and his hand is raised in triumph. 

"Avelino!" 

Flushed and expectant the lad arose, and 
immediately this ordinary classroom situ- 
ation becomes dramatic. From forty sets 
of eyes the message is flashed and broad- 
cast to the waiting boy: 

"You are our champion! You must not 
fail! For the honor of Ilocos and the Phil- 
ippines, carry on before America!" 

Here was an echo of that fierce spirit of 
patriotism which half a century ago was 
tribal and local but has since passed beyond 
provincial limits, and now as a national 
voice is insistently crying to America for 
"Independence." 

For a quarter of a century, basking in the 
recollections of what they consider Ameri- 
ca's promises, Filipina mothers have been 
reclining in the friendly shade of palmettos, 
dreaming of the happy days to come — ^yea, 
dreaming on until in pure quintessence of 
delight they turn to the hanging cradle of 
plaited hemp by their sides and, in one 
exultant embrace, impress the freedom of 
their spirit upon their sleeping babes. 
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Later on, many of these sleeping babes 
will shuffle off their native sluggishness, 
and in the hope of freedom will develop into 
mental prodigies. 

Turning to Avelino, I bade him read alpud 
the responses he had written to the test. 

"In perfect contrition we are sorry for 
our sins because we love God. In imper- 
fect contrition we are sorry for our sins be- 
cause we fear hell." 

I then queried: 

"I am in mortal sin. I make an act of 
imperfect contrition. Is my sin forgiven?" 

"No, Father." 

"What else must I do?" 

"Confess to a priest." 

"Is imperfect contrition sufficient with 
confession?" I asked further. 

"Yes, Father." 

"Then what is the need of perfect con- 
trition?" 

"I will explain by an example." 

Clear cut as an epitaph in stone, the boy's 
words still stand out in my mind when, 
alone in the silence of the night, memory 
takes me back to that Philippine classroom 
scene half way round the world. 

Against the white- washed walls I see 
again Avelino*s slendor form, with its prom- 
ise of splendid manhood. Ever graceful and 
erect he stands, as the lithe bamboo of his 
boyhood haunts. A slight flush is on the 
cheeks bronzed by fifteen summers in a land 
of everlasting sun. His eyes, — no others 
were half so frank,— are raised in con- 
templation as for a moment he is silent. He 
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then unfolds the example to illustrate his 
previous assertion. 

"I am bathing in the waters of the China 
Sea. Without warning a huge wave lifts 
me up bodily, and in the under-tow I lose 
my footing and am carried out beyond my 
depth. I know that I shall drown. I am in 
mortal sin but no priest is at hand. Clasp- 
ing my hands I make my act of perfect 
contrition. My sin is forgiven me." 

Was it prophetic? 



r^ARTHQUAKE scares for the Filipino 
(o school boy are more frequent than fire 
drills for his American big brother. The 
shocks, however, are mostly of the class 
charted as slight tremors with an intensity 
of one or two. 

Intensity is measured by visible effects. 
Up to intensity three or four, one may ex- 
pect nothing more startling than portraits 
shifting to and fro upon the walls, the 
cords of electric lights waving in perceptible 
periods, and, in general, the unerring de- 
scent to terra firma of all properties bal- 
anced precariously on the edge of mantel- 
piece or desk. 

Intensity five attracts somewhat more at- 
tention. The bell tolls brokenly in the an- 
cient stone tower, while rotting rafters 
shower down a gentle rain of nara dust. 
This may be accompanied by the ghostlike 
opening and closing of doors. 
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Intensity ten means loss of life and total 
destruction of property. In such a crisis a 
solid stone archway will afford the only safe 
retreat. 

One night some weeks after Avelino's 
classroom recitation, while the entire 
dormitory was wrapped in slumber and the 
writer was sleeping at the far end of the 
hall, this episode occurred. 

Without warning the earth^s crust lurched 
suddenly from east to west. 

Picking myself up clear of the bed and 
its entangling mosquito net, I passed rapid- 
ly along the aisle, while the bell in the 
tower still jangled its broken alarm. 

To my relief, each of the youngsters was 
safely ensconced beneath the arches of 
heavy masonry that opened onto the caida, 
— that is to say, each of the youngsters ex- 
cept one. 

For upon his knees by the side of the cot, 
elbows propped upon the bamboo petate, 
and hands folded before him, Avelino was 
just completing his act of perfect contrition. 



fT^IVE hundred feet above the level of 
^J the surrounding plain, the third year 
class is disporting with holiday aban- 
don in the waters of a mountain reservoir. 

Unshackled by school discipline they pass 
from one diversion to another. 

Thus, while some of them root up the 
hillside for maniy the native peanuts, others 
climb the coils of vine that hang like ropes 
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of wood from the branches overhead. Then 
from behind an eyrie of leaves, they wait 
in silence for the unconscious victims of 
their quest. In a short time each descends 
with a number of varicolored tropical birds 
which they have caught by a deft twist of 
the wrist. 

Others, squatting in a circle, swap the 
traditional tales of their cherished folklore 
while they enjoy the precious core of the 
sugar cane, the stalks of which they manipu- 
late much as a flute player does his flute. 

On this particular dia del campo, Avelino 
was sitting apart from the others, with his 
back propped against a mountain boulder. 
He had closed his book, marking the place 
with a blade of grass. 

I walked over and sat beside him and to- 
gether for a moment we appraised in silence 
the landscape far below. 

To the extreme right stood the Cordil- 
leras. On the left we marked the coast line 
of Pandan, a fair weather port beyond 
whose busy limits stretched the waters of 
the China Sea — waters that are forever 
drawing the eyes of the Filipino boys out 
through the gateways of the South Sea Isles 
and on and on to that magic wonderland — 
America. 

In the center of the scene, kilometre after 
kilometre of rice paddies lay checkered with 
groves of bamboo and irrigated by silver 
streams. Dotting everything were the nipa 
houses of three provinces, each sheltered by 
its roof -tree of acacia or, if more fortunate, 
by the arbol de fuego aflame with blossoms. 
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Beautiful? Yes! With the reflected 
beauty of the God who created it. 

Yet beneath it all, 500,000 souls in divine 
discontent remember Sion and the days of 
Faith. And as they remember, their silver 
streams become for them the very rivers of 
Babylon, by whose banks they must ever 
sit and weep until from America they shall 
see the coming of the priests of God. 

Avelino, glancing up, smiled and turned 
towards me the title of the book he had been 
reading, — "With Fire and Sword." 

"Do you like fighting?" I asked him. 

"I did when I was little. Then I wished 
to be a generalissimo and fight for my coun- 
try." 

"But now?" 

"Perhaps an army surgeon. ... I could 
save many lives, and could prepare many 
for death whom the priest could not reach." 

It was a noble ambition, surely, but the 
boy by my side was capable of still higher 
things. 

"Avelino," I rejoined, "you be an army 
surgeon. I will be an army chaplain. Let 
us suppose there is a battle raging on the 
plains below. Together we work our way 
to the front. Ready?" 

"Ready, Father!" And he smiled as he 
quickly fell in with my mood. 

"Soldier number one is mortally wounded 
and is in mortal sin. You, the surgeon, 
cannot save his life. I, the chaplain, can 
save his soul. Who does the greater 
good? 

"Soldier number two is not mortally 
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wounded but is in mortal sin. You, the 
surgeon, can save his life. I, the chaplain, 
can save his soul. Again, v^ho does the 
greater good?" 

The boy did not reply. Lost in medita- 
tion, a new horizon was expanding before 
him and in the brightness of its revelation 
I left him to the grace of God. For by that 
grace he would carry his newly found ideal 
down from the mount of vision into the val- 
ley of deed. 



/^N countless ways a teacher may take 
yy the spiritual pulse of his pupils. That 
Avelino's was beating normally became 
evident from a series of English composi- 
tions written during his fourth year at high 
school. In these a growing though tfulness 
of the Filipinos^ spiritual needs found ex- 
pression. 

Thus, in a summer chase for a chattering 
baby ape, he is led on through the town 
of Dingras, set in the foothills of the Cor- 
dilleras. In this parish that has long 
sighed for a return of the parish priest, he 
is affected by "crumbling cathedral columns, 
a tabernacle door swinging wide on its broken 
hinges, the birds of the air nesting within." 

Again, on a visit to Santa Lucia, the 
Faith that 300 years of missionaries have 
placed in his Filipino soul causes him to 
brood over the frequency of "two feathery 
palms, a hammock of woven grass and a 
pagan babe of Ilocos." 
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It is June and the fiesta of Corpus Christi. 

With a group of daring companions, Ave- 
lino has climbed the rickety bamboo ladder 
to the stone parapet of the old town tower 
— a daily custom — ^to see the China sun go 
down "like thunder cross the bay." 

How they love to linger there, these Fili- 
pino boys, while upon the fast fading screen 
of day the nature artist marks the horizon 
with a bar of gold toward which caravels of 
cloud set sail, upon which they hover, in 
which they dissolve, but which they never 
cross. 

From such a noviceship of beauty, the 
boy might one day have come forth a priest 
of nature. Yet, on this occasion, Avelino 
tells us that he turned his back upon it all. 

Blasphemous? So it would have seemed, 
had he not been shifting his devotion from 
nature to nature's God as He approached 
in procession "along the center of the vil- 
lage road on an aisle carpeted with flaming 
blossoms from the arbol de fuego. On either 
side thousands bend in adoration, while fra- 
grant damas de noche mingled with incense 
and the sweetness of the sampaquita are 
cast before the Eucharistic King, who, raised 
aloft, blesses His faithful people." 

One evening Avelino was returning in a 
passenger truck from a fiesta at the house 
of a town-mate. At his feet were a string 
of cocoanuts and innumerable chicoSy a boy's 
regal dessert for all occasions. 

While the other passengers slept, Avelino 
gazed out into the dark with that altogether 
satisfying content born of recollections that 
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are happy and anticipations that are naught 
but pleasant. The car was speeding forward 
beside the rice paddies of San Ildelfonso. 

Despite his apparent indifference to the 
charm of that night ride, the spirit of the 
boy had been quickened and ideals not of 
this earth had been unfolded before him. 
The scene that worked upon him was one 
that he caught across the fields as it lay 
beneath the symbol of the Southern Cross. 

"Rising from the water of the Abra, an 
hour's walk across the coastal plain, stand 
the Cordilleras. The wooded mountain 
sides are aflame with the night fires of the 
Tinguianes. Thousands in number, docile 
even as children, these pagan souls still 
gather for their nightly vigil round a carven 
image of a woodland god. For generation 
after generation the spark of hope has 
flared up and brightly burned, only to sput- 
ter out into pagan darkness. How long 
America, how long?" 



^'Y^HIS is not a biography. 
J Whatever glimpses into the charac- 

ter of the Filipino lad the reader may 
have caught thus far are to aid him in inter- 
preting the aftermath of the boy's tragic 
end. For this purpose only have they been 
given. 

The following occurred the night before 
an eventful day. 

About half past seven the door of my 
room was opened and Avelino entered with- 
out uttering a word. 
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"Good evening," I ventured, and as he 
still refrained from speaking, I quickly 
added: "Do you know this is the first time 
you have ever visited my room?" 

"And perhaps it is the last, Father! I am 
going home Sunday!" 

How truly he spoke. It was even as he 
predicted. This first visit was his last. He 
went home Sunday. 

Eye strain, occasioned by excessive read- 
ing, was the excuse given. He would con- 
sult an oculist of repute and abide by his 
prescription. As not one of the provincial 
practitioners inspired him with confidence, 
he would visit Manila. 

Manila! The tail of the serpent had be- 
come manifest at last! 

Hitherto this boy's life, despite a few 
natural sorrows, had been like a long suc- 
cession of peaceful summer days. He had 
conceived already the idea of a priestly vo- 
cation, and for some time had nourished it 
in hope. 

The seed was growing. Yes! But would 
the cockle choke its growth? Rather than 
that, it was to be uprooted and transplanted 
into the gardens of God. 

Perhaps the ultimate effects of his pro- 
posed trip had not yet been divined by the 
boy himself. To the Fathers they were 
transparent. 

Once in Manila, with his eye strain re- 
lieved, he would transfer to the State uni- 
versity. Precedents were plentiful, and the 
rest a twice-told tale. 

Caught up in the maelstrom of rationalis- 
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tic ethics, he would be whirled from circle 
to circle of unorthodox mentors, and the 
end could only be destruction. 

Today, more than one million of the Fili- 
pino youths, baptized in the Faith, but 
schooled to maturity beneath a non-Cath- 
olic system of education, are traveling along 
this broad highway of modern unbelief. 

Liberality, compromise, positive indiffer- 
ence, actual loss of Faith — these are the 
milestones past which they race. They are 
set upon the one road that does not lead 
to Rome, for at its end they find that they 
have wandered far from the welcoming por- 
tals of the One, Holy, Catholic, Apostolic 
Church of Christ. 

Through the open windows of my room, 
merry bursts of laughter echoed at inter- 
vals from the patio below. Avelino ex- 
plained : 

"Tomorrow is the day of the annual pic- 
nic. I am going, and have postponed my 
trip to Manila for this purpose." 

Together we descended to the courtyard 
and joined in the bustle of preparation. 

As we were draping the hood of an auto- 
mobile with American and Filipino banners, 
I contrived to warn Avelino about the posi- 
tive perils to Faith which openly and 
covertly beset those students who matricu- 
late in State universities minus the safe- 
guard of a previous course in Catholic phi- 
losophy. 

After a while we retired. It was Thurs- 
day night. 
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(^ RID AY, November the thirtieth, 

r dawned with the wonted forecast of 
tropic warmth. 

Out from the night heavens, a white rose 
light flashed over the hills of Canyow and 
expanded like an atmosphere along the 
ridges of the Cordilleras. It was the signal 
of the sunburst in the East. 

Passing swiftly from end to end of the 
dormitory, the American Jesuit prefect 
sounded a ringing reveille, terminating with 
the challenge, "Benedicamus Domino!*' 

There are no sluggards on this day of 
days and in testimony thereof a hearty "Deo 
gratiasT* is the answer to his call. 

In due time, with hair meticulously 
dressed and black eyes sparkling in an- 
ticipation of the good that the day held forth, 
the boarders descended in ranks to the 
chapel. All are clad in immaculate white 
ducks relieved by jackets of navy blue. 

Avelino leads aloud the morning prayers. 
Then in the rough benches nearest the 
tabernacle, all attend to the divine love story 
of the Mass. 

At the **Domme, non sum dignus" Avelino 
again leads his fellow students in an act of 
perfect contrition, after which, according to 
daily custom, the fruit of religious training, 
they kneel at the altar step and receive their 
God. Avelino was the last to receive. 

By six o*clock they had already traveled 
twelve kilometres. 

On the near side of the Abra River they 
were detained until the balsa arrived. This 
is nothing more than a rectangular raft, 
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approximately twenty-five by forty feet, 
formed by poles of bamboo lashed together 
with cords from the nipa palm. It is capa- 
ble of transporting at most an auto truck 
moderately freighted, and is propelled by 
five or six natives poling in unison. 

The retention of the antiquated ferry sys- 
tem is due to the political chicanery of local 
caciques. Bridges would mean the end of 
profitable tolls. 

When the balsa at length arrived, we 
boarded it. Apparently it was well balanced, 
so the rowers pushed off. We had pro- 
ceeded scarcely twenty feet from shore, 
when the middle of the raft, directly be- 
neath the passenger truck, began to sag per- 
ceptibly. 

It was evident to everybody that complete 
submersion with consequent peril to life 
would be unavoidable. 

A second raft in providential proximity 
was hailed and speeded to our aid. The 
original load was divided and the river 
forded safely. 

Two hours later we reached our destina- 
tion. It was carnival time in Candon. 

Just such an artificial stimulus was need- 
ed to quicken the holiday spirits already in 
a state of proximate effervescence. 

Violins were extracted from their black 
caskets and, supported by an overhead of 
mandolins and guitars, the martial notes of 
FundadoVy the college song, greeted the envy- 
ing but delightful townsfolk. 

A medley of cheers and yells succeeded; 
and then, until the repertoire became ex- 
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hausted, they motored on with flags and 
banners streaming, in and around the well- 
kept plaza, before government buildings, 
past cement front and nipa huts, through 
tortuous bypaths to the barrios until they 
had reached the farthest extremity of the 
town. 

Then back again across a convenient field, 
wherever the enthusiasm of the chauffeur 
at the wheel dictated, back for the final tri- 
umphant march along the escolta. They 
came to rest for a brief respite at the home 
of a fellow student. 

Having enjoyed hospitality and partaken 
of a slight lunch, they once more boarded 
the truck and by half past nine had as- 
sembled on the beach of Candon. 

In the shelter of a lattice work of bam- 
boo plaited thickly with cogon grass and 
braced at a slant as protection against the 
orient sun, the boys disrobed at leisure, and 
donned their bathing suits. 

To the rear a coastline of cocoa palms 
lazily feathering the breeze extended as far 
as the distant town of Santa Cruz. Between 
the palms and the shore, monotonous 
dunes were studded with hillocks of sand. 
Far out on the waters of the China Sea a 
painted ship stood off towards the open 
deep. 

Suddenly, Avelino darted off across the 
sands for the honor of the first plunge. 

Fifteen minutes later, exactly at 9:45, 
while the smaller boys were at play in the 
low waters of an estuary, the death cry 
rang out along the beach. 
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"Avelino is gone!" "Avelino is gone!" 

Hand in hand with a companion he had 
battled his way playfully through water 
only waist high, until he had gained the 
slight eminence afforded by a submerged 
rock. 

A sudden wave separated the boys and 
Avelino, having with a last brave effort 
pushed his younger companion to compara- 
tive safety, was himself caught in the ebb- 
ing waters and disappeared in the under- 
tow. 

One who saw, thus described his last con- 
scious act. 

"Seeming to sense his fate, he ceased strug- 
gling; his eyes swept upward in a mute ap- 
peal, and even as he clasped his hands be- 
fore him in the old familiar gesture, he sank 
from sight. He had made his final act of 
perfect contrition, the lesson he had learned 
,so well, thus verifying in himself the class- 
room vision of his early years." 



/TVy OT merely to dwell on this coincidence 
^ ( have I desired to relate the story of 
this Filipino boy. 

There is an aftermath to his tragic end, 
and in the light of its untoward occurrence 
I ask my reader: "What think you of 
Avelino?" 

The event in question, like memorial 
plaques done in mortuary marble, stands out 
in my memory with all the distinctness of 
the occurrence itself. 
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All that day the populace of Santa Lu- 
cia and of Santa Cruz patrolled the coast 
of their respective towns. Late into the 
night schoolboy pals kept vigil by the wa- 
ters of Candon, until, nature rebelling, they 
sank to rest beneath the stars protected 
only by the sparse shelter of palmetto 
leaves. 

At dawn of the following day a counter 
current of wind had set in; nevertheless, 
although fear prevailed lest the body had 
been swept out to sea, the search was re- 
newed. 

By two o'clock the father of Avelino ar- 
rived upon the scene. What follows is a 
translation from his words: 

^'Hiring a pony, I made my way, accom- 
panied by a mounted chief of police, to a 
point thirteen kilometres south of the scene 
of the accident. My plan was to continue 
the search in this direction. 

"Guessing my intention, the entire popu- 
lace protested that my effort would be futile. 
They cited the contrary change of wind 
and contended that the body would be found, 
if found at all, to the north of our present 
position. 

"This made me hesitate, and rapidly cal- 
culating the approximate resolution of the 
forces of current and wind, I remained for 
a brief moment positively undecided. While 
those around me waited in silence to see the 
result of their arguments, I distinctly heard 
the following words in Avelino's voice com- 
ing from the south: 

" Tapa, comd here!' 
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"Immediately directing the chief of police 
to ride along the shore, I urged my pony 
forward ten yards into the water. 

"Then turning parallel with my com- 
panion, I proceeded in the direction of the 
voice. I had pushed on about one hundred 
feet, when between myself and the shore, in 
a furrow left by an ebbing wave, the body 
of my dead son lay revealed. 

"For twenty hours it had been exposed 
to waters that were no strangers to sharks, 
yet it remained perfectly intact. 

"Just prior to removing it from the sands 
of Santa Cruz, a silver scapular medal, 
which until that moment had been con- 
cealed in a fold of the boy's black jersey, 
suddenly caught the sun*s rays and flashed 
up at me my first message of hope." 

The following noon, December the sec- 
ond, a dilapidated automobile — no other 
could be found — stopped at the entrance to 
the college. 

On the shoulders of the pallbearers the 
roughly hewn coffin, so ill-proportioned to 
the merits of its burden, was carried to the 
altar steps. 

The Faith of all was refreshed by the 
chanting of the sadly sweet Benedictus and 
the divine promise, "I am the Resurrection 
and the Life. He who believeth in Me, even 
though dead, shall live." 

Then, eager to pay a last token of respect 
to the chum who for so many years had 
won their admiration, the students formed 
a guard of honor and accompanied the body 
to the nearer side of the Govantes River. 
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Here the father assembled the boys in a 
circle, and gave them thanks in beautiful 
and touching sentiments for the honors they 
were even then paying to Avelino. 

The funeral party forded the river and 
while the loyal little group of dumb-stricken 
friends stood silent beneath the tropic sun, 
they saw the last earthly remains of Avelino 
borne across the sands and out of mortal 
sight. 

It was Sunday and he was going home! 



Almighty and Everlasting God, Thou who 
hast said, 7, if I be lifted up, will draw all 
things to Myself, draw us likewise unto Thee, 
All through the years. Thou hast visited us 
and taken friend after friend back to Thy 
home beyond the skies. If thus it be, that 
Thou wilt draw our unworthy souls to Thy- 
self, be it so! Thy all-wise and merciful will 
be done! Take them Thou, who art Lord of 
Life and Death, of Earth and Heaven, take 
them unto Thyself. Fold them in Thine all- 
protecting arms. Only, we entreat Thee, 
keep them safe, for after them we come and 
with loving violence, shall one day require 
them again from Thee, Even now our faces 
are set towards Thy country. Our eyes are 
spent watching for our own true home. Our 
hearts are hungry, until, united once again 
by Thy sweet grace with the hearts which 
we have loved long since and lost awhile, we, 
together with them may one day rest in 
Thee, forever and forever. 
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^'T^HE following Tuesday, three Fathers 
^1 from the college journeyed northward 
to attend the funeral. Upon arrival, 
they were guided to the casket through lanes 
of sympathetic townsfolk by the plaints of 
the anguished mother. 

According to the immemorial custom of 
the Ilocanos, she was robed from head to 
foot in a mourning veil of the uncertain 
color of darkest sea kelp. When the Fathers 
entered she began again the strain of her 
lamentation. 

*'Ayatengca, Avelino anaccoj ayatengca, 
ayatengca!'* 

"I love you, Avelino, my son, I love you, 
I love you." 

Then suddenly the folds of her mourning 
robe were cast aside, and flinging forth both 
arms in supplication to the God of life and 
death, she pleaded like a Bible character of 
old. 

"Thou hast taken away my boy, my Ave- 
lino, and I was not with him even when he 
died. Yet I know Thou art a God of mercy, 
and if such was Thy will. Thy will be done 
as it has been done ! But dear God, I am his 
mother and as Thou lovest Thine own Maria 
SantissiTYiay have pity upon me! Madre de 
Dios! pray for me! 

"Ave Maria, a napnoca iti gracia ni Apo 
Dios ti adda quenca" 

"Hail Mary, full of grace, the Lord is 
with thee." 

"And my boy is with you— ah? Tell me 
only where you have taken him. One sign 
that he is in Heaven and I shall rest in 
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peace until we meet again. One sign, Dios 
mio! One sign, Madre de Dios! One sign!" 

On the breast of a green hill looking down 
upon the waters of the China Sea, the pro- 
cession halts. 

Behind is a village of open doors. 

God^s ways, we say, are incomprehensible. 
Yet not always. For it is perfectly com- 
prehensible that by permitting this monster 
demonstration of public sympathy and honor 
He should mercifully temper the grief of 
an afflicted family, while He emphasized 
once more to all that Ilocano country and 
to as many as shall read this tale that noth- 
ing is so truly popular among men as moral 
goodness. 

The Church's blessing has been given to 
the dead Avelino and, in accordance with a 
national custom, orators, both cleric and 
lay, have tendered their tributes of praise. 

The sun has by this time long since set. 
Twilight, the brief interval of the tropics, 
is over and gone. 

The mother, supported by friends, moves 
toward the coffin. Before the final dispoisi- 
tion of her boy's body, she wishes once 
again to ease the charged longings of her 
heart by tears. 

She has taken a step forward, but even 
in the act of lifting her handkerchief to her 
eyes, she suddenly halts with her gaze riveted 
upon the ground. 

Mechanically the crowd surges forward 
as with her right hand still clutching the 
handkerchief, the mother traces the progress 
of the phenomenon. 
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A circle of white light is rapidly moving 
toward the coffin. 

It has advanced to the immediate vicinity 
and now fills the areaway directly under- 
neath. Then, slowly lifting and expanding, 
it ascends higher and higher until the whole 
is enveloped. 

Directly above the head of Avelino the 
whiteness becomes intense. 

No sound is heard. The bystanders ap- 
parently have ceased to breathe. 

At this juncture a relative steps quickly 
forward, unscrews the wooden headpiece of 
the coffin, and to all present reveals the face 
of the dead boy, truly "appareled in celes- 
tial light, the glory and the freshness of a 
dream." 

Yet was it the sign in answer to the 
mother's prayer? 

According to the testimony of immediate 
witnesses, the phenomenon of the light re- 
mained in full evidence before the mystified 
but pious townsfolk until the coffin was 
sealed in its limestone vault. 

Now in extraordinary circumstances such 
as those just narrated, it is well to remem- 
ber and often necessary that conservative 
Catholic tradition dictates to the Faithful 
a simple, logical principle of procedure: 
"Never demand a supernatural cause when 
a natural cause will suffice to explain a 
phenomenon." 

Yet it should be borne in mind, that de- 
spite man's tragical improvidence to man, 
God's Divine Providence for the neglected 
Filipinos will never be frustrated. 
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Is He not able to make apostles out of 
sky and sea and the very light of day, if no 
other means remain by which to draw men's 
hearts unto Himself? Did He work thus in 
the present instance? 

Waiving decision, let me mention the ef- 
fects and then conclude. 

All that night and throughout all of the 
succeeding days, the parish church in Ave- 
lino's native town was the scene of many an 
unwonted act of Faith. For twenty years, 
Aglipayanism, a schismatical sect, had found 
here a refuge and a stronghold. 

Yet on the night of Avelino's burial, Agli- 
payans joined with Catholics in blessing and 
praising God for the sign given to them. 

Many renounced forever all allegiance to 
Aglipay and his self-appointed hierarchy 
and in a spirit of true contrition prostrated 
themselves once more at the feet of Christ's 
authentic magisterium. 

But perhaps the sweetest consolation for 
Avelino was the following. 

For twenty years, one very close and 
very dear to the boy had proven recreant 
to sacramental obligations. The influence 
of Avelino's life and death coupled with the 
phenomenon of the light worked in this soul 
a miracle of grace. , 

Straightway seeking out God's priest, 
whose noblest exercise of power lies in re- 
storing life to those spiritually dead, he was 
by God's infinite mercy reconciled to the 
Faith of his early manhood. 
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SUCH is the story of Avelino, a simple 
Filipino boy from the hill country of 
the Ilocanos. He was a genuine prod- 
uct of God's grace, working through Reli- 
gious teachers. 

And he is only one of a priestly genera- 
tion of boys, that, with the coming of more 
and more Religious school teachers, may be 
gathered from the country districts of the 
Philippines and sent forth to renew the face 
of their fatherland, the most abandoned cen- 
ter of the entire Catholic world. 

May God raise up in America abundant 
hearts to be inspired by the spiritual neglect 
of this island country, and apostolic hands 
to be consecrated for the priestly task of 
keeping the Filipinos close to the Heart of 
Christ! 
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Priests are Needed in the 
Philippine Islands 

(Tjr'O understand the lack of 'priests in the 

I Philippine Islands .we must look back 
over the last thirty-three years. 

In the year 1896 y there were in the Philip- 
pine Islands about 1,000 Spanish priests. 

Of this number all but about 200 were 
forced to depart during the five subsequent 
years. When Mr. Taft was Civil Governor 
of the Islands in 1903 y a settlement was made 
with the Holy See according to which the 
door was effectually closed against the re- 
turn of the Spaniards, since American priests 
were supposed to take their places. 

At the present time, after thirty years of 
American sovereignty in the Philippines, 
there are only about fifty American priests 
in the country. 

Face to face with the appalling gaps in the 
priestly ranks, the Hierarchy in the Philip- 
pines appealed to other countries for aid. 

Between 1906 and 1916, missionaries came 
from Ireland, Australia, England, Belgium, 
Holland and Germany. But few American 
priests accompanied them; indeed no large 
number of American missionaries arrived 
until the American Jesuits landed in Manila 
in 1921. 

There are approximately 9,000,000 Cath- 
olics in the Philippines, but, for the want of 
priests, many are losing the Faith. 
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